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pressed animosity. (6) Confession. The neurotic is an unconscious 
criminal and sinner. The treatment enables him to discover and 
confess his unacted crimes and sins and thus he is restored to the 
people about him. (7) Transference. As a result of the attachment 
for the psychoanalyst the patient takes a livelier interest in the 
world and develops a strong desire to be cured; the physician be- 
comes the connecting link between the neurotic and the rest of the 
world. (8) Sublimation. The patient is encouraged to apply his 
newly found energies to more noble purposes than the maintenance 
of neurotic symptoms. (9) Suggestion plays a very small role in the 
treatment. All these mechanisms were illustrated by reference to 
patients who had been treated and cured by the speaker. 

A. T. POFFENBERGER, Jr., 

Secretary. 

Columbia TJnivebsity. 
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Psychological Effects of Alcohol. An Experimental Investigation of the 
Effects of Moderate Doses of Ethyl Alcohol on a Belated Group of 
N euro-muscular Processes in Man. Raymond Dodge and Francis G. 
Benedict. With a chapter on Free Association in collaboration with 
F. Lyman Wells. Washington: Carnegie Institution, Publication No. 
232. 1915. Pp. 281. 

In 1913 the Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution circu- 
lated a " tentative plan for a proposed investigation into the physiological 
action of ethyl alcohol in man " and a proposed " correlative study of the 
psychological effects of alcohol on man." During the academic year 
1913-14 Professor Dodge and Dr. Wells conducted investigations on a 
related group of neuro-muscular processes. The present volume is a 
report of the results of this work. It is a well-printed volume, with 
thirty-three excellent illustrations. Some 65 pages are devoted to detailed 
accounts of apparatus and technique, and nearly 100 pages to the tabular 
presentation of the original data. 

The investigation was admirably conceived, with a model compre- 
hension of the intricacy of the problem, the technical requirements, and 
the art of presentation and interpretation. No brief review can do justice 
to the technical care and skill which the treatment of every problem 
evinces. The report will serve for a long time as a classic example of 
the experimental methods of "dynamic" psychology. 

The first chapter describes the general plan of the investigation, the 
selection of the experimental processes, the methodological and statistical 
considerations and difliculties, the subjects, the dosage, and the general 
arrangement of apparatus. The subjects included a total abstainer, a 
group of moderate users of alcohol, an excessive drinker, and three psycho- 
pathic subjects under treatment for excessive alcoholism. The neuro- 
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muscular processes investigated were the patellar reflex (latency, extent, 
refractory period) ; the protective lid-reflex to noise stimulus (latency, 
extent, refractory period) ; eye reactions to suddenly appearing peripheral 
stimuli; speech reactions to words; free association reactions (latency, 
character of response, concurrent pulse changes) ; verbal memory ; sensory 
threshold for faradic stimulation; reciprocal innervation of the middle 
finger; speed and accuracy of fixation eye-movements; pulse rate during 
mental and physical work. These processes were selected as representing 
in a systematically coordinated way the various levels of the neuro-muscu- 
lar system. Their particular choice was also determined in part by the 
immediate availability of certain techniques and by the fundamental and 
unambiguous character of some of the arcs involved. No attempt will be 
made here to indicate the specific instrumental, statistical, and methodolog- 
ical procedures. Those interested in these aspects of the study should by all 
means consult the original report. An interesting methodological point is 
involved in the decision to abandon the regular use of control doses. The 
statistical procedure follows methods already used in recent drug experi- 
ments, and the experimental technique was in general such as is already 
closely identified with the work of the authors. 

The effects of moderate doses of alcohol (mainly 30 c.c. and 45 c.c.) 
may be briefly indicated here. The most striking effects were in the case 
of the knee-jerk. Alcohol here increased the latent time 10 per cent, and 
decreased the extent of muscle thickening 46 per cent. The latency of the 
lid-reflex was increased 7 per cent, and the extent of movement decreased! 
19 per cent. In general, the sensory threshold for electrical stimulation 
was raised some 14 per cent. Coordinated eye movements were decreased 
11 per cent, in speed, and finger movements 9 per cent. The reaction 
times of the eye and the speech organs were increased 5 per cent, and 3 
per cent. Free association reactions showed no definite effects of any 
kind. The same is to be said of the memorizing of words. The principal 
effect on the pulse rate is described as a " relative acceleration," by which 
is meant the failure of the pulse to show the gradual retardation which 
characterized it on normal days. 

The report closes with an instructive analysis of the differential inci- 
dence of the effects of alcohol. The simple schemes heretofore relied on 
in the interpretation of objective changes in neuro-muscular activity are 
shown to be pitifully inadequate, in view of the complex organization of 
the neural processes involved in any single adjustment. In particular the 
classical work of Kraepelin is reviewed and contrasted with the outstand- 
ing results of the present investigation. In the interpretation of the 
results it is particularly noted that "the greatest and most persistent 
change consequent to alcohol is in the processes which are most completely 
withdrawn from voluntary reinforcement and voluntary control." The 
general tendency of the change is in the direction of depression of neuro- 
muscular action. 

The difficulty of interpreting this depression in neurological terms is 
emphasized by an illuminating presentation of the possibilities of compli- 
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cation in the mechanisms of drug action. Any objective change must in 
all probability be conceived as the resultant of a great variety of central 
and peripheral adjustments, which extend also beyond the nervous tissues 
themselves. Having pointed out the confessed obscurities, an effort is 
made to analyze the data with a view to suggesting whether the obvious 
and measurable depression is due to direct paralysis or to the stimulation 
of inhibitory mechanisms. The data are believed to " give clear and con- 
sistent indications that the apparent alcoholic depression of neuro-muscu- 
lar processes is a genuine phenomenon that can not be reduced to the ex- 
citation of inhibitory processes, but that, conversely, whenever apparent 
excitation occurs as a result of alcohol it is . . . due to a relatively over- 
balancing depression of the controlling and inhibitory processes." No 
evidence is forthcoming to show that this depression is in any sense a 
conservative process, such as sleep, which also depresses neuro-muscular 
action. 

Other sections of the closing chapter deal with the analysis of the 
temporal incidence of the effects of alcohol ; the effects of repetition on the 
experimental processes employed; and the correlation of the various meas- 
ures in the attempt to find some single process which displays most ade- 
quately the typical alcohol effect. In the form of appendices are given 
also the "Proposed Tentative Programme," first circulated in 1913, and 
the family and personal histories of the eleven subjects. 

h. l. hollingworth. 

Columbia University. 

Madame de Stael and the Spread of German Literature. Emma Gertrude 
Jaeck. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1915. Pp. vi + 358. 
France in the early part of the eighteenth century devoted most of her 
attention to English, but she by no means neglected German literature. 
At that time England had already produced her greatest poets and prose 
writers, while those of Germany were yet to come; it was consequently 
England that first attracted the attention of the French. Yet while Vol- 
taire, Abbe Prevost, Laplace, Abbe Leblanc, and a host of others were intro- 
ducing English literature, and Shakespeare in particular, on the Continent, 
a considerable amount of attention was given to the young writers of Ger- 
many in French periodicals such as : La Bibliotheque germanique ou His- 
toire litteraire de I'Allemagne et des Pays du Nord and La Nouvelle Bib- 
liotheque germanique. Besides, a glance at M. Lanson's "Manuel bib- 
liographique de la litterature frangaise moderne" shows us that transla- 
tions from the German were then abundant. Madame de Stael was not 
the first either to appreciate or to arouse an interest in German literature. 
Germany found many admirers of her literature in France throughout 
the eighteenth century, and in 1777 Condorcet in his " Eloge de Haller " 
exclaims: "Les Nations europeennes virent avec etonnement la poesie 
allemande, inconnue jusqu'alors, leur offrir des chefs d'ceuvre dignes 
d'exciter la jalousie des peuples qui, depuis plusieurs siecles, se disputaient 
1'empire des lettres." Among the other writers on Germany preceding 
Madame de Stael, Charles de Villers is perhaps the most important. He 



